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*.* This is a simulated cdition of the 
Ilinois Intelligencer, a newspaper 
published at Kaskaskia, Ill, during 
the closing termtorial and carly 
starchood days. Typography and 
makeup follow that of the original 
Illinois Intelligencer as closely as 


possible. 
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Argument 


Daniel Pope Cook Made the Plea 
That Pushed Statchood 


GOV. EDWARDS WAS PERSUADED 


Slavery, Other Disputed Issues, 
Stdelined for Unity 


(Conversations attributed to the prin- 
cipals in this drama of I[Ilinots statehood 
are imagined, but are based upon their 
known opinions. Quotations from The 
Intelligencer, from the Governor's mes- 
sages, and from the Iegislature’s actions, 
are authentic.) 
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Daniel Pope Cook, the youthful edi- 
tor of Kaskaskia's Western Intelligencer, 
was busy writing an article for the next 
issue of his weekly newspaper, 

Across the cluttered room, his staff, a 
lone printer, type stick clutched in his 
left hand, was setting a small advertise- 
ment announcing that William Barnett 
had “taken up” one black and white 
steer “marked with a crop and underbit 
in the right ear and upper bit in the 
lei 

The ad set, the printer walked over to 
vhe stone and carefully shoved his lines 
of hand set type out of the stick, deposit- 
ing them between the rules oudining 
column three on page four. He deftly 
ughtened the quoins and, sausfied that 
the page was jusufied and wouldn’t pi 
surolled across ue room. 

“Mr. Cook,” he said as he leaned 
against the Washington hand press, “we 
can go to press just as soon as I make 
the corrections in whe piece you're work- 
ing on.” 

Before the editor could reply a boom- 
ing voice was heard. In the doorway stood 
Ninian Edwards, the Ulinois territorial 
Governor. 

“What my boy, will the /ntelligencer 
have to say about me tomorrow? Are 
you sull demanding statehood?” 

“That, Sir, I am,” Cook replied. “And 
that the /ntelligencer will continue to do 
unul you, Governor, and the territorial 
legislature take the necessary acuon. The 
legislature meets very soon, you know.” 

“That I know,” replied the Governor. 
“And it has a lot to do. We must uy 


“Ours are the plans of fair delightful peace, 
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again to straighten out land claims. And 
the people who nin the salines on the 
other side of the territory are short of 
slaves to produce the salt we need, ‘That's 
got to be looked into. There's a lot of 
milk sickness bothering the folks up 
Cahokia way. And the Tamaroras are 
complaining. We must find out if that 
agent is cheating them on supplies again. 
We've got a lot to do; maybe we'll have 
to raise taxes. I don't think we'll have 
lime to get into the statehood issue, Any- 
way, we don't have 60,000 people in the 
territory. [I've told you that many times. 
Don't forget the Ordinance says we must 
have 60,000. We're far from it. And we 
can't be a State until we have them." 

During his discourse the Governor had 
moved into the room and, after removing 
his wraps, had taken a seat in a large 
cane chair which stood before an old 
wooden desk, one Cook seldom used ex- 
cept when he was clipping stories out of 
eastern newspapers—his only news serv- 
ice. It was frequenuy a tardy one. For 
a letter or newspaper to travel from the 
East Coast to Illinois usually took a 
month or more in that day. 

Cook, asthenic in appearance, small, 
wiry, and already afflicted with the dis- 
cas¢ which would be fatal in a few years, 
was a man possessed of an Idea. It was 
as though he realized his impending 
doom and was determined to bring about 
the realization of that idea—statehood for 
Iinois—before death overtook him. He 
had returned from a trip to Washington 
some months previously and, two days 
after that return, had launched his news- 
paper campaign for statehood. 

As Cook started to read aloud the door 
opened again and Shadrach Bond and 
Elias Kent Kane entered the log cabin 
which served as the print shop. Remov- 
ing their wraps—it was a cold November 
day in Kaskaskia—these two prominent 
cilizens moved into close proximity with 
the old cast iron, wood burner, to warm 
themselves. Before Cook resumed read- 
ing, Judge Jesse B. Thomas, another of 
the community's leading citizens, joined 
the group—a group representative of the 
two political factions in the territory. 

“Alright Daniel, alright. Read the 
piece. But remember, I am still to be 
convinced.” So demands the Governor. 

“You know, gendemen, that last weck’s 
Intelligencer carried a few remarks on the 
possibility of statehood.” Picking up a 
copy of that issue, Cook read: 

“While we are laboring under so many 
of the grievances of a territorial, or semi- 
monarchial government, might not our 
claims to a state government be jusdy 
urged? That part of our territory which 
must ultimately form a state will no doubt 
be willing to take the buruhen of a state 
government upon themselves at this time, 
rather than submit any longer to those 

degrauons [sic], which they have long 
been compelled to put up with. We hope 
in Our next Lo present to our readers, 
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such a view of the subject as will induce 
our fellow citizens, as well as the Iegisla- 
ture, to take such measures, at their ap- 
proaching session, We invite a discussion 
of the measure by such gentlemen as have, 
or will reflect upon the subject.” 

Cook laid the copy of the newspaper 
down and then, picking up the arude 
on which he had been working, said: 

“T received a number of communica- 
tions. But I have room for only one.” 

“Who wrote it?’, Kane, a Yale gradu- 
ate, demanded to know. 

“That, gentlemen, is something I can 
not divluge. The communication is mere- 
ly signed A Republican.” 

“So,” Governor Edwards interrupted 
to say, ‘you wrote it yourself. Go on Dan- 
iel, read it. 

“Cook, making neither denial nor af- 
firmation of the Governor's allegation, 
resumed reading. 

The writer had asserted his belief that 
Congress would lower the requirement as 
to population, as it subsequenuy did; he 
had asserted that the opinion prevailed in 
Washington that much of the population 
consisted of “ignorant Frenchmen” where- 
as, so he wrote, the reverse was true: 
nine-tenths of the population were Amer- 
icaus who, previous to coming to Illinois, 
had taken part in state government. The 
prospect of ridding Llinois of the veto of 
a Washington appointed governor also 
delighted the writer. 

Edwards scowled when Cook read that 
statement, much to the merriment of 
Bond. 

The writer argued that state govern- 
ment could cope with crime far better 
than the territorial government was able 
to do. 

“Crimes of the blackest dye, (even mur- 
der itself,) have defied its feeble powers 
(the territorial government) and laughed 
in guilty triumph, at their suffering vic- 
tims. Honest labor has had its bread 
taken out of its mouth, and injuries of 
all kind have implored relief in vain,” 
so A Republican had continued. 

“At present it is doubtful whether 
slavery will be tolerated when a state 
government is formed,’ Cook read. At 
the mention of slavery there was immedi- 
ate reaction. AU) present knew Cook was 
aggressively opposed to that institution. 
They were divided among themselves on 
the issue. Other than to,squirm a bit, 
look at cach other knowingly, or relight 
their pipes these political leaders of the 
territory—most of whom would rather not 
mect the issue head on—said nothing. 

", .. many on both sides of the ques- 
tion are remaining in anxiety of sus- 
pense,’ Cook continued, “to know how 
it will be settled. It is therefore desirable 
to settle the question at as early a period 
as possible, for the purpose of giving re- 
lief to those who are wanting to emigrate 
to the territory.” 

“You did right, Daniel, to leave out 
your own views on slavery; you did right. 
If that subject has to be settled at this 
ume we'll never get around to starting 
a new State.” 

Gov. Edwards, warmed too much by 
the old cast-iron wood burner, stood up 
and picking up his hat and coat, moved 
to the doorway. 

“It's all very convincing, Danicl. But 
we haven't got the population. Until we 
do, there is little sense in agitating the 
issue; especially the slavery issue. I'll 
think about it.” 

So saying, the portly Governor, having 
put on his hat and coat, went out the 
door into Kaskaskia's November cold and 
high humidity. 

“Daniel, you are on the right trace. 
Keep plugging ahead. 

So said Bond, who was to become the 
state's first governor in a year. Kent, one 
of the territory's most powerful political 
figures, agreed with Bond. 


“And you, Judge Thomas? How do you 
stand?,”” Cook anxiously inquired. 

Rising from his chair, the Judge, who 
was to become a United States Senator 
from Illinois, replied: 

“I'm going over to sce the Governor. 
Maybe I can persuade Ninian,” 

When the last one had departed, Cook 
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How the Original Intelligencer 
Told Story of Admission 





NEVER BLAZONED ON PAGE ONE 
Gov. Bond Jumped the Gun, But 





All Was Known by Dec. 30 


—_ 
Illinois became a state on December 


4, 1818, but news traveled slowly 149 
years ago. The Illinois Intelligencer was 
then published every Wednesday. The 
issue Of December 2 had no mention of 
impending statehood with the exception 


of a small ad that read, in full text: A 


few Copies of the Constitution of the 
State of Illinois, for Sale here.” The ad 
appeared again in the issue of December 


9, and that was all. 


President Monroe's message of Novem- 
ber 17 was printed on the inside pages of 
the December 16 issue, leaving room on 
the outside column for editorial com- 


ment. Without heading, and separated 


from the editorial by one of those decora- 
tive dashes such as we reproduce in the 
1967 Intelligencer, was the news that 


“on the 23d ult” meaning November, 
the House had passed a resolution by a 
large majority to admit the State of Lili- 
nois, and concluding: “As the senate will 
act speedily on this subject, we may ex- 
pect early information of our complete 
emancipation 
ment. 


from territorial govern- 
By December 28 The Intelligencer had 
learned that the House vote was 117 to 


37, and there is a report on the debate 
on the Illinois constitution. More impor- 


tant on page 2 under the curious heading 
“Postscript” there appears a proclamation 
by Governor Shadrach Bond dated De- 
cember 22, declaring that whereas I]linois 


had been admitted into the Union, its 
General Assembly was to meet the third 


Monday in January. (The text of this 
proclamation was printed in the modern 
Intelligencer No. 1, dated August 26, 
1966) 

But the Governor had jumped the 


gun! The Intelligencer of December 30 


reports that: ‘Our Senator, Mr. Edwards, 
writes that ‘on the 4th inst. the President 
approved the Resolution’ . . . It seems, 
therefore, that mr. M'Lean’s letter to Gov. 
Bond, dated the 2d inst. announcing that 
fact, must have anticipated the grand 
event two days.” 

This paragraph began a column and 
a quarter arucle having in it more of 
editorial comment than of news. It ap- 
peared on page 2 under the masthead with 
as headline the single word ILLINOIS. 

So it will be seen that the grand event, 
the admission of the State of Illinois into 
the union on an equal footing with the 
original states, never did become Page 
One news in the original Illinois Intel- 
ligencer. D.R. 
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put a few finishing touches to the copy 
and then, not secing the printer in the 
shop, went next door to the grog shop 
where, on a number of occasions when 
he was missing, the printer had been 
found. 

“It’s late, John,” he said. “But let's 
get back and get the paper on the press.” 

Next day Kaskaskia read the most pow- 
erful piece the /ntelligencer had yet car- 
ried on statehood. It was the talk of the 
town; the subject of argument in every 
tavern. 

Three days later the legislature assem- 
bled in Kaskaskia. Cook was elected clerk 
of the House of Representatives. He was 
delighted when Gov. Edwards, reading 
his message, declared: 

“2. . the flattering prospects which 
our astonishingly rapid increase of pop- 
ulation affords that our present tempo- 
rary government must soon give place to 
one more congenial to the principles of 
natural Jiberty.” 


[Continued on third page] 





BIRTHDAY 


EH 
Sesquicentennial, Two Years in 
the Making, Gets Under Way 

Throughout the State 


PARADES, FAIRS, FISH FRIES 


~y ero 
December Events Set Pattern 
for 150 Years of the Good 
Life in Illinors 


——eo 

After two years of planning and prep- 
aration, all Illinois started its year-long 
“birthday” celebration “150 Years of the 
Good Life In Hlinois” December 4, 1967, 
The Sesquicentennial observance con- 
cludes a vear later on December 8, 1968. 

The Illinois Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion, a non-partisan body set up by the 
General Assembly, sponsors more than 
1,000 special events marking the entry 
of the 21st state to the Union. The com- 
mission is headed by Ralph G. Newman, 
Chicago civic leader and historian. 

This roster of celebrauons and observ- 
ances covers a broad spectrum of civic, 
cultural and historic events reflecting the 
heritage of the state and pointing to its 
promise in the future. 

The year's calendar calls for Sesqui- 
centennial festivals and fetes, parades and 
pageants, fashion shows and fairs, fish 
frics and firemen’s picnics, pet parades 
and pancake dinners. That's only the 
beginning: Plays, operas and cantatas 
have been written for this occasion, reper- 
tory companies will tour the state; there 
will be special traveling art shows; a 
statewide observance of a Sesquicenten- 
nial Sabbath by all major religious faiths, 
a re-creation of Lincoln-Douglas debates. 

Chicago's Sesquicentennial celebration 
started Sunday, December 3, one day in 
advance of the official opening. The Chi- 
cago Historical Society opened an exhibi- 
uon of “Folk Art in Llinois” that will be 
on view through most of the year. The 
Old Town School of Folk Music had open 
house with music and refreshments Sunday 
at 333 West North Avenue. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Symphony orchestra pre- 
sented a Sesquicentennial performance at 
Mandel Hall. 

First “event” on Sesquicentennial open- 
ing day was to be the birth of a baby, 
possibly as early as 12:01 a.m. The first 
Sesquicentennial baby will be suitably 
recognized by the commission. If there is 
more than one claimant, al] wil] be appro- 
priately honored. At noon on Monday, De- 
cember 4, a 21-star Illinois flag was raised 
over the Civic Center with Mayor Richard 
J. Daley taking part in the ceremonies. 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Company's 
salute to the Sesquicentennial, an hour- 
long musical special titled “Llinois Sings” 
with Ralph Bellamy as master of cere- 
monies, was telecast over WBKB and a 
statewide ABC network from 9 to 10 p.m. 
December 4. 

An outstanding fete of the Sesquicen- 
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staged at the Illinois State AFL-CIO meet- 


has been officially designated by formal 
resolution the ‘Sesquicentennial Illinois 
Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 








a 
TALL TARGET—The John Hancock Center, 
whose 100 storics will make it the tallest 
residential office building in the world, is the 
first Chicago construction site to bear the 
Ilinois Sesquicentennial “Target '68" symbol. 
Presentation was made by, left to right, 
Edward H. Weiss and W. Clement Stone, re- 
specuive chairmen of Chicago and Cook 
County Sesquicentennial Committee, and 
Commission member Rep. Paul J. Randolph 
to William Waddell, Hancock real estate 


official, re 
oe 
of 15 Illinois miniature rooms created by 
Eugene Kupjack. 

December 4 was also the opening day 
of the year-long exhibition, “A Half-Bil- 
lion Years of Illinois History" at the Field 
Muscum of Natural History. The Illinois 
Arts Council exhibition of Chicago artists 
was scheduled for December 11 to 15 at 
Gordon Technical High School. December 
23 to January 7 marks the Christmas 
Flower Shows at Lincoln Park and Gar- 
held Park conservatories. 

In Springheld, the Illinois State Mu- 
scum opened three exhibitions in Decem- 
ber: the year-long “Arts and Crafts of 
Illinois” opening December 2; "The Artist 
Sees Historic Illinois,” December 2 to 
February 4; and “Vignettes of History, 
1818-1968," featuring prints, drawings, 
paintings and decorative arts, December 4 
to February 4. The Springfield Theater 
Guild set December 9, 10, and 13-16 for 
its presentation of “The Rivalry,” a play 
based on the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 

In Urbana a play written for the Sesqui- 
centennial, Taste for Violence, was sched- 
uled by the University of Ulinois Theater 
group for December 6 to 9 at Lincoln Hall 
Theater. The play is based on State Sen- 
ator Paul Simon's book, Lovejoy, Martyr 
to Freedom. 

In Quincy, Adams County, the Quincy 
Arts Club Sesquicentennial Beaux Arts 
Ball was a December 30 event at Holiday 
Inn; and in Winfield, DuPage County, a 
Sesquicentennial Dance at St John's Hall 
was a New Year's Eve occasion. Through- 
out the state similar events marked the 
first month of the Illinois Sesquicenten- 


nial year. te ete 




























































An old-fashioned Labor Rally will be 








ing in Springfield, September 23-27, which 










CRAWFORD 


A Sesquicentennial Caravan was sched- 
uled to visit the four major cities in the 
county on Sunday, December $ to charter 
the beard-growing and ladies organiza- 
tions. Stops will be made at the village 
halls of Hutsonville, Palestine, and Ob- 
long, and at the courthouse in Robinson. 
Chairmen named are Dean Kennedy, Ber- 
dina Hardesty, and Margaret Kincaid, 
Palestine; John Gallo and Ardith McCoy, 
Robinson; and Shirley King and Bill 
Gray, Hutsonville. Harold Truitt and Car- 
roll McDaniel are in charge of activities. 
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Elmhurst—Fred C. Evers, chairman, an- 
nounced as the most important and ambi- 
tious project the publication by the 
Elmhurst Historical Commission of a book 
of essays, Elmhurst—Prairie to Tree Town, 
by the late Helmuth A. Berens, now being 
edited by Mrs. Virginia Novinger. The 
Elmhurst Public Library will display a 
large collection of books on Illinois and 
Chicago, and is preparing a bibliography 
of its holdings. State flags will be pre- 
sented to the library by the Friends of the 
Elmhurst Public Library and to schools 
by PTA units. Elmhurst Kiwanis Club 
will sponsor a bus tour to Springfield for 
100 to 200 school children. Elmhurst Jay- 
cees will salute the Sesquicentennial in 
their July 4 observance. The Elmhurst 
Symphony Orchestra is scheduling a con- 
cert dedicated to the Illinois theme. The 
Elmhurst Artists Guild is planning an 
exhibition of [Illinois art. 

West Chicago—Mrs. Wilma Wilson, di- 
Tector, reports that the West Chicago 
Sesquicentennial Chorus has been holding 
practice sessions each Thursday since 
September in preparation for the Christ- 
mas program and for its part in the 
pageant “In Old Turner Junction” sched- 
uled for the summer of 1968. 


* . . 


GRUNDY 


The Grundy County Historical Society 
has been revived and reactivated after a 
slumber of about twenty years under the 
leadership of Mrs. John Ullrich, Miss 
Virginia Sparr, Mrs. Geraldine Babcock, 
and Edward Hatcher, all of Morris. Mem- 
bers are cleaning and labeling relics and 
historical articles in the museum of the 
Grundy County Courthouse. Harry Hen- 
derson, Mazon, and John Ullrich, Morris, 
are planning to furnish the historic Rade- 
maker log cabin, now moved to the Mazon 
fairgrounds. It will be opened to the pub- 
lic during the Mazon District Fair in 1968. 

The Public Relations Committee of the 
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ALL OVER THE STATS 







Charles McMackio IIL, chairman of the 
County FHlistorical Commission, also at- 
tended. 


MASON 
The Mason County Board of Super- 
visors has accepted a proposal of the 
Rogers Printing Company, Dixon, for the 
printing and binding of the history of 
Mason County to be published as an 
Illinois Sesquicentennial project. 


McHENRY 


The Illinois Railway Museum near 
Union when dedicated next spring as a 
Sesquicentennial event will be the largest 
of its kind in the country, says Herbert 
N. W. Hansen, its president. Members of 
the Association of Railway Museums, 
visiting it in October, found three miles 
of track operable along the right of way 
of the Elgin and Belvidere Railway, an 
electric interurban line that carried pas- 
sengers between Elgin and Dundee dur- 
ing the first three decades of the 20th 
century. Volunteers from the museum 
membership of 400 will build two more 
miles of track to handle the half dozen 
steam locomotives, private cars, open- 
platform observation cars, and electric 
trolley cars that will be exhibited at the 
26-acre site. Included in the wolley car 
collection is a red Chicago street car built 
in 1907 that was used for 40 years on the 
Ashland Avenue line, and several wooden 
Chicago Elevated coaches. The abandoned 
115-year-old Marengo passenger station 
of the Chicago & North Western Railway 
has been moved here and reassembled as 
museum headquarters. 


PULASKI 


Shiloh Bapust Church, one and one-half 
miles west of Villa Ridge, celebrated its 
own sesquicentennial with a series of 
services starting October 12, 1967. The 
Rev. H. E. Lockhard, of Mound City, 
pastor, was assisted by the Rev. W. C. 
Ward, Mounds; the Rev. Jackson Mitch- 
ell, Mound City; the Rev. Ray Epps, 
Pulaski; the Rev. B. J. Murrtie, Carbon- 
dale, and John W. Allen, Southern Lllinois 
historian. Shiloh Church was organized 
in a log structure October 17, 1817. The 
present building is 96 years old. 


SANGAMON 


Ralph G. Newman, chairman of the III- 
nois Sesquicentennial Commission, pre- 
sented a check for $1,137.50 to Morris 
Myers, executive chairman of Sangamon 
County’s Sesquicentennial Committee, Tep- 


County Board of Supervisors has author 
ized Helen Ullnch (Mrs. John Ullrich) 
to compile and write a history of Grundy 
County. The last comprehensive one was 
published in 1914. She will be assisted 
by a committee including Ray Hansen, 


dustrial Organizations Convention '68." 
The Weekly News Letter of the organiza- 
uion will call attenuon to the Sesquicen- 
tennial throughout the year. The ILinois 
Sesquicentennial Commission has desig- 
nated September, 1968, as Labor Month. 


resenting the county's share of proceeds 
from sales of the Sesquicentennial medal- 
lion within the county. The sum will be 
applied to costs of the Old State Capitol 
rededication celebration in August, 1968, 
including publication of a program and 





tennial year was scheduled for Saturday 
evening, December 9, at the Seven Conu- 
nents at O'Hare International Airport. 
This is a $100 a plate gala benefit spon- 
sored by Carson Pirie Scott & Company 
for the Governor's Mansion restoration 










fund. This fete featured the first showing 
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SESQUICENTENNIAL SEAL 


are manufactured and distributed by the 
Awleboro Printing & Embossing Company, 
55 East Washington Street, Chicago, III, 
60602. Harry E. Z. Kurz heads the Chi- 
cago ofhce. The seals are made of alumi- 
num foil 
sensitive material to affix them to letter- 
heads, envelopes, and souvenir items. The 
seals are available to institutions, com- 
panics, and the general public. 
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Official Illinois Sesquicentennial seals 








with a permanent _pressure- 








2C RARITIES DC 


The Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C., will participate in the Illinois Ses- 
quicentennial observance by placing on 
exhibit all major document dealing with 
Illinois statehood, including the original 
proclamation of Jlinois statchood signed 
by President James Monroe in 1818. 
Many of the documents to be shown have 
never been on public display before. 

eo 















Morris; George Winterbottom, Minooka: 
Necleon Ness, Newark; James Vilt, Coal 


City; Peter Cacello, South Wilmington; 


and Sidney Carr, chairman of the County 
Board of Supervisors. Publication jis 
planned in time for the 20th annual Corn 
Festival in 1968. 

Arthur Meadors, Grundy County Super- 
intendent of Schools, and Miss Martha 
Slyter, assistant superintendent, have re- 
cently published Resources Guide for 
Grundy County Teachers as a Sesquicen- 
tennial aid for teachers. 

The Rev. Robert Brandstatter, Verona, 
a director of the historical society, and 
Mrs. Ullrich have been giving historical 
lectures at club mectings throughout the 
county. 


MARION 
Mrs. C. B. Whitten, president of the 


Salem Woman's Club, presented Marion 
Count 
for 

Sprague, director of the commission, pre- 
sented a Sesquicentennial plaque to the 
club on its 65th anniversary October 2. 


with a 2l-star flag wo be flown 


ve = Sesquicentennial. Ver Lynn 


decorations. Frederick P. Stericker of the 
Springfield Marine Bank is administrator 
of the medallion program in Sangamon 
County, Also attending the presentation 
were Roland Blaha, commissioner of 
banks; Harry Goodsitt, executive secre- 
tary of the Illinois Savings and Loan 
League; Ernest R. Hiltebrand, Jr., of the 
Iinois National Bank, director of pub- 
licity for the program; L. A. Woolan, Jr. 
assistant director of the Sesquicentennial 
commission; and Richard B. Plain, pub- 
licity chairman for the county committec. 


WINNEBAGO 


The premiere performance of “Freedom 
Country,” Sesquicentennial cantata’ by 
Win Suracke and Norman Luboff, will be 
given in Rockford February 10 by the 
Kantorei Boys Choir. A second perform- 
ance is scheduled for February 14 at 
Northwestern University’s Lutkin Hall, 
Evanston, by the combined glee clubs of 
the University's School of Music. The 
cantata deals with the freeing of his slaves 
by Governor Edward Coles in 1819 and 
its effect on the anti-slavery movement. 
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DEDICATED 


Site for Dickson Mounds Museum 
Posted Target ’68 


The site for the Museum of the Illinois 
Indian at Dickson Mounds was dedicated 
November 7 as a Sesquicentennial project 
by Ver Lynn Sprague, director, and Sen- 
ator Richard R. Larson, Galesburg, of the 
Illinois Sesquicentennial Commission, and 
Dr. Everett P. Coleman, chairman of the 
board of the Illinois State Muscum, A 
Target ‘68 sign was placed on the grounds. 
Construction, authorized by the 75th Gen- 
eral Assembly, will get underway soon, 
F. S. Lorenz, director of the Illinois De- 
parument of Public Works and Buildings, 
announced. 

The Dickson Mounds museum will be 
unusual in that it will provide for display 
and anthropological research on the site 
being explored. It is designed in a series 
of six truncated pyramids, in hannony 
with the ceremonial mounds built by the 
Mississippian culture of the area, by the 
architectural firm Golabowski, Spinney, 
and Coady of Springfield in associauon 
with Lorenz A. Johanson, State of Illinois 
supervising architect. One wing will house 
cemetery mound excavauions started by 
Dr. Don F. Dickson. An adjacent area will 
house a preparation laboratory. The 200 
uncovered burials and a remaining mound 
will not be disturbed, but will be protected. 

Milton D. Thompson, director of the 
Illinois State Museum, had some 80 ar- 
cheologists at work at the site during the 
summer to insure that the construction 
would not disturb remains of ancient In- 
dians. None were found in the area 
chosen. However, some discoveries were 
made. Traces were found of a wooden 
palisade that probably surrounded the 
Indian village of about 700 to 900 A.D. 
Also dug up were storage and cooking 
pits, tools of chipped stone, and fragments 
of grit-tempered pottery. 

Pottery tells archeologists much about 
ancient peoples. The pottery found at 
Dickson Mounds was similar to some 
found at the nearby Eveland Site, below 
the bluff of the Illinois River. Another 
kind of pottery found at Eveland was sim- 
ilar to that found in mounds at Cahokia, 
dated to the 12th and 13th centuries. This 
sets up a possible relationship among the 
ancient Indians of Dickson Mounds, Eve- 
land, and Cahokia. 

Archeologists cal] the Dickson Mounds 
villagers a “Late Woodland” people. They 
raised corn, pumpkins, squash, beans, and 
gourds. They may, or may not be, an- 
cestors of the Indians found here by Mar- 
quette and Jolict. The new museum may 
help in finding out. Much has been 
learned about them since Dr. Don F. 
Dickson started digging on the family 
farm in 1927, and more since the state 
took over in 1945, setting up a state park 
of 63.25 acres. 

Also taking part in the dedication were 
Larry Wollan, assistant director of the 
ILinois Sesquicentennial Commission; Jo 
seph Golabowski, architect; Dr. Thomp- 
son, director; Dr. Paul W. Parmalec, 
assistant director; and Dr. Emily Blasing- 
ham, associate curator of anthropology, 
Illinois State Museum; Charles R. DeBusk, 
deputy director, Dickson Mounds; and 
Mrs. Irene Dickson, Marion Dickson, and 
Alan Harn of the Dickson Mounds staff. 
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MEDALLION FUNDS 


County committees are now recciving 
checks from the Illinois Sesquicentennial 
Commission for the sale of commenorative 
medallions. The money, representing 25 
per cent of the sales receipts, will be used 
to defray the cost of local observances and 
events It is estimated that $75,000 will be 
turned over to county groups when the 
sales, being conducted at 750 banks and 
250 savings and Joan asseciations over the 
state, are completed. 

Representative countics and checks, 
based on sales to the end of September, 
include DuPage, $2,372.50; Sangamon, 
$1,137.50; St. Clair, $1,430; Peoria, $715; 
McLean and Vermilion, $633.75 cach. 

Designed by former U. S. Mint designer 
Gilroy Roberns, Ue medallions are pro- 
duced in nicklebronze and sell for $1 
cach, Malvin K. Hoffman, the commis- 
sion's business manager, said that the sale 
of Illinois’ commenorative medallions is 
the largest and most successful attempted 
by any state, 











— One-act Play Awards <> 


Winners of the Hlinois Sesquicentennial 
one-act play wriung competition were 
announced November 8 at the Illinois 
Speech Association Conference in Peoria, 
by Mrs. Helen Tieken Geraghty, head of 
the commission's arts program. Awards 
were made on a regional basis for original 
plays of IMinois interest suitable for the- 
atrical production. The commission will 
make the plays available, royalty free, to 
dramatic groups during the Sesquicen- 
tennial year. 

Awards of $250 go to Stephanie Jakus, 
River Forest, for a play entided ‘The 
Long Nine”; Stanley J. Buckles, Rock- 
ford, for “Drums and Banners"; Ruth M, 
Davis, Avon, and Marion Y. Baker, West- 
ern Springs, cach of whom will receive 
$125 for their joint entry, “The Devil 
Baby.” 

Those awarded $100 each and the titles 
of their plays are: Maude E. Uschold, 
Lacon, “The Redemption of Free State”; 
Gladys Froebe, San Jose, “An Irishman’s 
Dream"; Abbie Whitaker, Lincoln, “‘Out 
Beyond Middletown"; Betty Woodward 
Farmer, Cicero, “They Also Serve”; 
Miriam Herron, Shelbyville, “My Dear 
Husband: The Letters of a Civil War 
Wife”; Patrick E. White, Dixon, “Prairie 
Man"; Betty Head, Shawnectown, “A 
Handful of Acorns.” 

The contest was sponsored by the Arts 
Committee of the Illinois Sesquicentennial 
Commission and the drama deparunents 
of six Illinois universitics. Judges were 
Archibald McLeod of Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, chairman; John 
Ulrich, Northern Illinois University, De 
Kalb; E. G. Gabbard, Eastern Illinois 
University, Charleston; Ronald Gee, 
Western Illinois University, Macomb; Jo- 
seph W. Scott, University of Illinois, 
Champaign-Urbana; Lee Mitchell, North- 
western University, Evanston. Miss Mar- 
garet Flint of Springfield, assistant state 
historian, was historical adviser. 


choekoeto 
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Representative Harold D. Stedelin, Dem- 
ocrat of Centralia, has been named a 
member of the Llinois Sesquicentennial 
Commission, succeeding the late Repre- 
sentative J. W. “Bill” Scott who died in 
Bloomington October 8. Stedelin is presi- 
dent of the Centralia Engineering and 
Machine Corporation. He served four 
years as president of the Marion County 
Board of Supervisors and has long been 
active in civic and public affairs. His 
home Is at 711 South Elm Strect. 

Senator Thomas A. McGloon (Demo- 
crat, Chicago), minority leader of the 
State Senate, has been named to the IIli- 
nois Sesquicentennial Commission, Sen- 
ator McGloon, a Chicago attorney and 
veteran member of the legislature, is a 
former assistant state's attorney and public 
defender in Cook County. 
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Argument 


{Continued from first page] 
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Cook knew his campaign was well 
started on the road to victory. 

The Governor's proposal (made Dec. 
9, 1817) “..- for fascilitating this desirable 
event (statchood), and as preparatory 
thereto,” was “to provide by law for tak- 
ing the census of all inhabitants of this 
territory, so that it may be laid before 
the legislature at its next session.” 

But even this was too slow for such 
ardent advocates as Cook. 

One of them moved that “a committee 
be appointed to draft a memorial to con- 
gress praying for this territory to be ad- 
mitted into the union, with all the rights 
and privileges of a state government.” 

A few days later (Dec. 6, 1817) the 
legislature approved the memorial and 
on the 10th of the same month, with the 
approval of the Council, of which Goy. 
Edwards was a member, the decd was 
done. Illinois had asked Congress for 
statchood. A full year was required be- 
fore statehood was accomplished, an act 
completed by presidential proclamation 
a full year later. Came that historic day, 
Dec. 3, 1818 and Illinois became the 21st 
State in the iederal Union. Cook's dream 
was realized. 


M.P.A. 
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CHICAGOAN VICTOR IN STATE CON- 
TEST—Mrs. Helen Ticken Geraghty, chief 
of the Arts Program of the Illinois Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, presents $300 award 
to Stewart Lazeres, 4733 N. Sacramento Ave- 
nue, Chicago, an art student at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Urbana campus, His winoing 
poster design is the official Illnois Sesqui- 
centennial Arts Committee emblem. Mrs. 
Geraghty made the presentation in Peoria at 
a mecting of the Illinois Art Education Asso- 
ciation conference. Lazeres is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Milton Lazeres of Chicago. 








Resort Hotel of the 90’s a 


"Vishnu Medical Springs” and its 19uh 
century resort hotel were objectives of 
the first historical tour of the newly or- 
ganized McDonough County Historical 
Society in September. While there is no 
record that the spring water was ever 
analyzed for its supposed health-giving 
benefits, it proved sufficient attraction to 
draw many visitors. In 1888-89 Darius 
Hicks started building here a 24room 
hotel, a 24-team livery barn, and a race 
track. At Limes so many visitors came for 
picnics and horse-racing that the hotel 
was full and tents were pitched nearby. 
Vishnu Springs was platted into 30 lots; 
Way's Addition to the south added 17 
lots, and North Vishnu Springs up Vishnu 
Creek was platted with seven square 
blocks of lots and an enure block for a 
park. But only a few houses were ever 
built. 

Ira Post bought the property from 
Hicks in 1985 and restored the three-story 
wood frame hotel. He and his wife, both 
now dead, lived there until 16 years ago. 
The area was still used for picnics and 
Boy Scout camp-outs, Post put up signs 
reading: 

“This Outdoors where all may come, 
drink of the spring water, and enjoy na- 
ture. All that is asked in return is that 
nothing be molested or harmed. Leave 
the flowcrs, ferns. rocks, trees, birds, and 
wildlife just as it is. Take care of it all, 
and all then will be benefitted in the 
years to come.” 

The spring still flows, but Vishnu Creek 
aboye it is dry. ‘The hotel stands, but 
vandals have broken windows and locks. 
In some of the rooms are weatherbeaten 
beds, chests, and chairs. Two pairs of 
dancing shoes on a dresser recall gay 
times that are gone. Members of the tour 
group agreed that this Tennessee Town- 
ship beauty spot deserved restoration. 

The McDonough County Historical So- 
ciety was organized in March, 1967, with 
Mrs. Earl Foreman, Macomb, president. 
It has 235 mernbers. 99% 
Ur} 
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Grover Brinkman, Okawville 


WASHINGTON COUNTY MUSEUM, The 
Historical Society of Washington County has 
purchased the former Henry Reither property 
in Nashville for use us a museum and society 
headquarters, The century-old house is a full 
three-story brick building with mansard roof. 
It will be used for group incetings as well as 
for exhibition of the socicty's historical collec- 


tions, Lawrence House is president of the 
society, 














— Telecast on Chicago ~ 


“The Giants and the Common Men," 
the story of Chicago's greatness as told 
by the city’s pioneer settlers, was subject 
of a WMAQ-TV, Channel 5, colorcast 
scheduled for Wednesday, December 6. 
Graceland Cemetery is the focal point for 
the historical documentary, for many of 
Chicago's great figures rest there, starting 
with John Kinzie who founded the first 
trading post at Fort Dearborn. Social and 
business life of the era of the World's 
Fair of 1893 centers on Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
The grave of Governor John Peter Alt- 
geld recalls the period of the Haymarket 
riots. 

William Hulbert, founder of the Na- 
tional League and owner,of the Chicago 
White Stockings, the city’s first profes- 
sional baseball team, also rests at Grace- 
land. Another sport personality whose 
story is told is Jack Johnson, heavyweight 
boxing champion. 

Ouhcrs whose stories are recreated are 
George Pullman, railroad sleeping car 
tycoon and his village of Pullman, ILi- 
nois; Benjamin P. Hutchinson, broker who 
cornered the grain market; and Dr. Nich- 
olas Senn, whose battlefield surgical tech- 
niques saved the lives of many soldiers 
during the Spanish-American War. Then 
there are Louis Sullivan, architect; Allen 
Pinkerton, founder of the detective agency; 
Augustus Dickens, brother of Charles 
Dickens, author of d Christmas Carol; 
John Jones, a Cook County commissioner 
who was the First Negro elected to public 
ofice in Chicago; and Clarence Darrow. 

The telecast is sponsored by Common- 
wealth Edison Company. The cast in- 
cludes Maurice Copeland, Bill Wilson, 
Russ Reed, Harty Elders, Norman Gott- 
schalk, Donald Marston, Fern Persons. 
Edward Robinson, Paul Barnes, and Fel- 
ton Perry. 

Scott Craig is producer-director; Glen 
McGowean, film editor; Charles Boyle, 
photographer; Harry Trigg, executive 
producer; and Sam Allen, Robin Glauber. 
and Anne Hunt, writers. Research was by 
Linda Doyle. Clement Silvertro of the 
Chicago Historical Society was consultant. 
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[Answers on last page] 


1. When did Congress receive the peti- 
tion from the Illinois Territorial legis- 
lature seeking admission to the Union? 
Who presented that petition to Con- 
gress? 

3. When did Congress complete passage 
of the enabling act which was the 
consequence of that petition? 

4. When was presidential approval giv- 
en to the enabling act and by whom? 

5. When was election held for delegates 
to write Illinois’ first state constitu- 
tion held and what chief issue was 
involved? 

6. Who was chairman of that constitu- 
tional convention? 

7. When was election held for oficers 
of the proposed State, as provided in 
the new constitution? Who was elect- 
ed Governor? 

8. When did Congress declare Ilinois 
Territory had satisfactorily completed 
all requirements for statehood? 

9. When was presidential approval giv- 
en to the same resolution? 

10. Where did the territorial legislature, 
the constitutional convention and the 
first session of the Illinois Generl 
Assembly take place? 
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Perhaps campaign techniques in 1818, 
the year Illinois moved from territorial 
status to statchood, can be judged some- 
what by the following anonymous pro- 
duction which appeared in the Intelligen- 
cer July 1 of that year, five days before 
the election of delegates to the conven- 
uon which was to write a consuituuon for 
the state then aborning. 


AS AS AE 
CANDIDATES 


In dreary woods, remote from social walks 
1 dwell. From year to year, no friendly 
steps 
Approach my cot save near election days, 
When throngs of busy, busuing candidates 
Cheer me with their conversation so soft 
and sweet— 
] list’ with patience to their charming 
tales, 
Whilst gingerbread and whisky they 
disperse, 
To me, my wife and all the children 
round. 
Some bring a store of little penny books 
And winkets rare for all my _ infants 
young.— 
My health and crops appear their utmost 
care, 
Fraternal squeezes from their hands 1 
get— 
As tho’ they lov’d me from their very 
souls: — 
Then—“Will you vote for me my dearest 
friend? 
Your laws I'll alter, and lop taxes off;— 
"Tis for the public weal I stand the test, 
And leave my home, sorely against my 
will: 
But knowing that the people's good 
require 
An old substantial hand—I quit my farm 
For patnotism's sake, and public good;” 
Then fresh embraces close the friendly 
scene, 
With protestations frm, of how they love. 
But what most rarely does my good wife 
please, 
Is that the snot nos'd baby gets a buss!! 
O that conventions ev'ry day were call'd, 
That social converse might forever reign. 


ee SO 


Illinois’ Sesquicentennial year Inspired 
the following verse by Mrs. Cyne H. 
(Helen T.) Brown of Chicago. 


AS AE AS 
THE PRAIRIE WIND 


A prairie wind is a wind of the past, 

A kindling of pioneer dreams, 

With the sound of the wagoner’s all on 
the trail 

As he stops by the crystal clear streams. 

And the scent of the smoke from an 
Indian fire 

Carmies fainuy the cry of the brave 

Who loved the green prairies as does the 
wilt bird 

Whose wings keep him free, not a slave. 

The wind from the prairies is always a 
song, 

With music that’s born in our hearts. 

For the words spell a freedom that’s given 
to all, 

Which true liberty gladly imparts. 


Oct. 29, 1967 Helen T. Brown 


M.P.A. 
she she 


Cp buiz Answers. 


1. Jan. 16, 1818. It had been adopted 
by the territorial government Dec. 
4, 1817. 

9. Nathaniel Pope, the Illinois Territori- 

al delegate. 

. April 14, 1818. 

. April 18, 1818, by James Monroe. 

. July 6, 7 and 8, 1818. Slavery. 

; Jesse B. Thomas, subsequently VU. S. 
Senator from Illinois. 

7, Sept. 11, 1818. Shadrach Bond. 

8. Dec. 1, 1818, when the Senate adopted 
the previously approved House reso- 


Jution. ‘ 
9. Dec 3, 1818. 
10, At Kaskaskia (a village subsequently 
. jnundated by the Mississippi River) 
jn Randolph County approximately 
60 miles south of East St. Louis. 
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KASKASKIA 


owe my WISE Civ 





ACROSS THE RIVER 





You Must Go Into Missourn 
To Visit Kaskaskia 


[3+ 

Iinoisans and others who wish to visit 
the site of the Territorial and first State 
capitol of Illinois during the Sesquicen- 
tennial will have to cross the Mississippi 
River twice, first at Chester, then after a 
12-mile drive in Missouri, again ecross the 
old channel of the river at St. Mary’s, 
Missouri, to the ‘fragment of Illinois west 
of the Mississippi River. 

Kaskaskia, Territorial capital, 1809- 
1818, and State capital, 1818-1820, was 
originally built on the banks of the Kas- 
kaskia River, also called Okaw by the 
Indians. The Menard Branch of the State 
Penitentiary was built on the opposite 
bank of the Kaskaskia. In 1881 flood 
waters of the Mississippi River cut through 
a narrow neck of land and took over the 
old channel of the Kaskaskia River. This 
made an island out of the Village of Kas- 
kaskia and the lower end of what had 
been a peninsula—and the penitentiary 
now faces the Mississippi River. 

The exact location of the main channel 
of the Mississippi River before 1881 is in 
dispute before the United States Supreme 
Court. Thousands of acres of land north- 
west of the present channel of the river 
are claimed by both I]linois and Missouri. 

However, there is no question about the 
fact that land inside the levee on the 
Island of Kaskaskia was and is a part of 

Randolph County and the State of Illinois. 

The Liberty Bell of the West, older 
than the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia, and 
the church of the first Roman Catholic 
parish in Illinois—founded by Marquette 
in 1676—are both located on the island, 
inside the levee. The Village of Kaskaskia, 
including the original capitol] building, 
have been washed away by the constanuy 
shifung water of the Mississippi River, 
which continues to reduce the size of 
Kaskaskia Island. 

(Adapted from Randolph County 
Herald-Tribune) 


Museum in Charleston 


Tycer House, Charleston, will be dedi- 


cated as a museum June I, 1968, as an 
event in Charleston’s Sesquicentennial 
program. Tycer House occupies the site of 
a log cabin in which Dennis Hanks lived 
183444. Lincoln frequently stayed here 
during his circuit-riding days, according to 
Amanda Hanks Poorman. Hanks lost the 
property in 1852. The bill of particulars 
in which Hanks’s claim to the property is 
set forth is in the hand of Abraham Lin- 
coln (Circuit Court Record, II, 406; 438, 
now in the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary). 

In 1853 Thomas A. Marshall, an attor- 
ney who practiced with Lincoln, erected a 
dwelling on the site. Marshall served two 
terms as state senator, and supported 
Lincoln politically as early as 1854. Both 
in 1858 and in 1861 Lincoln was an over- 
night guest in Marshall's home. 

In 1861 Marshall sold the house to 
John P. St. John, who served in the Civil 
War in the 68th Illinois Infantry Regi- 
ment, and later in the 143rd. After the 
war St. John was two-term governor of 
Kansas and Prohibition Party candidate 
for President in 1884. 

St John sold the house in 1863 to Isaiah 
Johnston, sheriff of Coles County and Ja- 
ter president of une Second National Bank 
of Charleston. The property remained in 
the Johnston family until 1907. 

Tycer House, 218 Jackson Avenue, has 
been restored and furnished with an- 
tiques. It was opened informally to the 
public July 30, and is open every day 
except Tuesdays from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m, 

Our correspondent is Marie Neville 
Tycer (Mrs. Forster C. Tycer). 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 


The two columns of advertisements and notices, printed 
below in facsimile, appeared in the original I}linois 


Intelligencer. They reveal the needs and desires of settlers 
in Iinois and often call attention to aspects of pioneer life /§ 
neglected in formal histories. 


PALMYRA. 


HIS town is situated on the west 

bank of the Big Wabash river at 
the head of the grand rapids, and is the 
seat of Justive for the county of Ed- 
wards in the [llinofs territory. It is 
surrounded by an extenstve rich and 
beautiful country, is in a considerable 
state of iniprovement, and bids fair to 
be a flourishing place. It lies twenty 
miles beluw Vincennes. The under- 
sigued having hecome one of the pro- 
pricturs of said town, will so soon as 
a division of the Lots can be made, of 
fer at private sale the greater part of 
the lots which belung to him. ‘Terms 
of sale will be made known upon ap- 
plication tu him at Kaskaskia. 

Daniel P. Cook. 


Dec. 8, 15-t/ 





Doctor Joel C. Frazer 


etermining on a permanent res!- 

dence at St. Charles, solicits the 
patronage of a general and liberal pub- 
lic as a practitioner of mrorctne and 
surncerny—All calls in the line of his 
profession will be attended to with 
cheerfulness, and promptitude. 

Hs has on hand some genuine vac- 
CINE OF COW-POCK MATTER, @ safe and 
effectual preventive of the Small Por. 
Those who wish to enjoy the advan- 
tage of the vaccine discovery, will 
please tocall immediately. The poor 
will be inoculated aratis. 


September 17, 1817. 3-tf. 


Clement C. Conway, 


AVING resumed the manufactory 

of HATS at Kaskaskia, on Pop- 

lar and Ll'ranklin Streets, infurms his 

ftiends and the public that he will con- 
Stantly heep on naad a 


General assortment of Hats, 


of the best quality, anid finished in the 
ncatest .mannuer.—He has nuw on hand 
a larye quantity of Wool Hats, of the 
best quality which he will sell on rea- 
sunable terms tor cash or furs. 


Kaskas«ia, Dec. 15. 16-1f 


Daniel P. Cook, 
Counsellor and Attorney at Law, 


AS returned tu this place, and re- 
sumed the | adesetag of LAW. He 
may be consulted at any time, at Major 
Maxwell's. 
17 Kaskaskia, Dee. 25, 1817. 


T. V. W. Varick, 


(Late of the City of New-York, ) 


wr practice asan Attorney and 
Counsellor at LAW, inthe court 
of Appeals, and the several Circuit 
Courts of this Territory. His Office is 
at the house of Dr. Bivin. 

14 Kaskaskla, December 5, 1817 





For Sale, 


variety of plantation utensils, ear. 

penter’s tools, household and kitch- 
en furniture, horses and cattle, and seo- 
eral caluable servants of both sexes, 
which if not disposed of before the 7th 
March next, will then be sold at Auc- 
tion, at the store of major Maxwell, in 


Kuskaskia A liberal price will be 
given fora pair of CARRIAGE HOR. 
SES. Enquire of the printer. 

Dec. 19 17-y 
eu Nae weet wate 





Wanted, 


To purchars a Few Hundred bush- 
els of Corn. Enquire at this office. 





Dissolution of Partnership 


HE partnership of Hugh H. Max- 

well & Co. is this day dissolved 
by mutual consent, all pursuns indebted 
to sald firm pre bereby requested to 
make immediate scttlement of their 
respective accounts, cither by paying 
the amount or giving their notes, as 
longer indulgence cannot be given; 
such as dv not avail themsclves of this 
notice miay expect suits to be brought 
without respect to persuns—and all 
pereons having claims against said firm 
are requested to forward them to said 
Maxvwcll, who is authorised to settle 
the sane. 


HUGH H. MAXWELL, 
WILLIAM SHANNON. 
Dec. th, 15-¢f 





Notice. 


SHALL continue to sell LOTS in 

Belville (the seat of justice for St. 
Clair county) at § 60 dollars a lut, until 
the Ist January next, after which time, [ 
do wot intend to take lessthan $100 fur 
any lot, unless it should be to accom 
modate sume respectable mechanick 
who may be desirous of setthng in tha 


village. 
NINLAN EDWARDS. 
Kaskaskia, Dec. 8, 1127, 15—f 
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Notice, 


S hereby given that at the next coun- 

ty court for the county of Madison, 

to be heldon the second Monday of Fe- 

bruary next, inthe town of Edwards- 

ville, 1 shall apply to have cummission- 

ers appointed tu make partition of the 

land belonging to the heirs of Nancy 
Rutherford, dec. 

JOHN RUTHERFORD, 
One of the heirs of said dee’d. 
Dec. 9th, 1817. 15~4te 








Ebenezer Martin, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


(LATE FRoM Sugesanvoau, Vircinia.) 

AVILNG located himself at Har- 

risonville, Mouroe cuunty,LLlinvis 
territory, will practice {a the Court of 
Appeals, and Circuit Courts of the ter- 
ritory; any professional business to 
him confided, shall be attended to with 
punctuality. 


December llth, 1817. 15-4p 


To Emigrants. 


The Subscriber offers for sale, 


SMALL tract of LAND, contains 

ing 12 acres or upwards, adjoin- 
ipg the villaceof New Bourbon, and 3 
miles from St. Genevieve. The land is 
of anexcellont quality, well improved; 
the dwelling house is large and com- 
modious, 60 feet by 20, with other 
necessary out houses, and a good well, 
which was late the residence of the 
rev, Jas. Maxwell, dec. A further dew 
scription is deemed superflous, as it is 
presumed that persons wishing to pure 
chase will view the premises. 

A credit of twelve months will be 
given by the purchaser giving bond 
with approved security. 

Application to be made to Wiliam 
Shannon, esqr. St. Genevieve, or to the 
subscriber in Kaskaskia, 

HUGH H. MAXWELL. 
November 6. 10-tf 





Dr. W. L. Reynolds, 


AS declined the practice of Me 

dicine.—H Is health has been ru- 
ined inthe service of the people, he 
therefore, thinks it as little as they can 
do to make him payaents, su as to ena- 
ble him tu travel fur the restoration of 
hishealth. All those whe do not come 
forward and discharge theic dues, will 
be sued immediately without distin 
tion. 

His Medicine and Library on hand 
are fur sale. Also, his Shop will be to 
rert. 

14 December 4, 


